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HIGHLIGHTS 


►  The  pulse  discharge  behavior  of  lithium  coin  cells  is  examined. 

►  An  analytical  model  of  battery  behavior  is  developed. 

►  Critical  factors  are  identified  for  battery-aware  design  of  wireless  sensors. 
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An  understanding  of  the  pulse  discharge  behavior  of  commercial  lithium  coin  cells  in  wireless  sensing 
systems  (WSs)  is  critical  to  prolonging  the  operating  life  and/or  reducing  the  size  of  such  systems.  This 
paper  is  part  of  an  effort  to  examine,  model  and  optimize  battery  performance  for  sensor  duty  cycles 
consisting  of  multiple  pulse  discharges.  The  transient  behavior  of  the  cells  during  pulse  discharge  and  the 
relaxation  behavior  following  the  pulse  are  both  investigated  with  single-pulse  experiments,  and 
described  with  a  simple  mathematical  model.  In  both  cases,  the  voltage  response  is  characterized  by 
a  region  of  rapid  change,  associated  with  ohmic  and  interfacial  resistances,  followed  by  a  region  of  slower 
change.  Solid  phase  diffusion  in  the  cathode  is  the  major  contributor  to  the  “slow”  voltage  change  that 
occurs  during  and  after  a  pulse.  A  simple  analytical  model,  validated  for  this  system,  was  found  to 
accurately  describe  the  time-dependent  voltage  and  the  corresponding  non-uniform  concentration 
distribution  for  the  porous  electrode.  This  transient  study  provides  insight  into  and  a  description  of  the 
factors  that  influence  and  control  battery  behavior  during  pulsed  cycling,  and  provides  a  tool  to  enable 
the  next  generation  of  battery-aware  design  of  autonomous  wireless  sensing  systems. 

©  2012  Elsevier  B.V.  All  rights  reserved. 


1.  Introduction 

The  reduction  in  size  and  power  consumption  of  electronic 
devices  has  enabled  the  development  of  small  autonomous  systems 
for  sensing  and  communication  [1].  In  contrast  to  the  considerable 
progress  made  in  wireless  sensor  (WS)  and  wireless  sensor  network 
( WSN)  technology  over  the  last  decade,  the  ability  to  provide  power 
to  these  sensors  remains  a  challenge.  Most  currently  available 
wireless  sensors  require  batteries  as  the  energy  source  [2].  However, 
the  desired  small  form  factor  for  the  system  often  prohibits  the  use 
of  large  capacity  batteries.  Additionally,  in  some  applications, 
replacement  of  on-board  batteries  can  be  cost  prohibitive,  or  even 
impossible,  once  the  sensors  are  deployed.  Consequently,  energy 
efficiency  is  of  utmost  importance  in  WSN  design.  There  is  also 
a  growing  awareness  that  WS  operating  conditions  or  duty  cycles 
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can  greatly  impact  the  amount  of  deliverable  energy  available  from 
a  battery  [3-5].  The  investigation  and  characterization  of  perfor¬ 
mance  limitations  and  tradeoffs  related  to  the  use  of  batteries  in 
WSs  are  of  great  interest  to  those  developing  wireless  sensing 
systems  and  networks.  A  more  complete  understanding  of  the 
influence  of  WS  operating  conditions  on  battery  performance  and 
lifetime  is  critical  to  our  ability  to  maximize  the  energy  that  can  be 
extracted  from  a  given  battery  in  order  to  prolong  the  operating  life 
and/or  reduce  the  size  of  battery-powered  WSs. 

Lithium  or  lithium-ion  batteries  represent  an  attractive  option 
for  use  in  wireless  sensors  due  to  their  high  operating  voltage  and 
high  energy  density.  Small  lithium  batteries,  either  replaceable 
(primary)  or  rechargeable  (secondary),  are  commercially  available 
as  coin  type  cells,  whose  diameters  range  from  less  than  5  mm  to 
2-3  cm  [6-8].  A  number  of  lithium  coin  battery  chemistries  have 
been  developed  to  meet  various  application  requirements  and 
voltage  levels.  These  include  the  CR  (primary)  and  ML  (secondary) 
series,  which  use  manganese  oxide-based  cathodes  and  a  lithium- 
aluminum  alloy  anode.  For  the  MT  series,  lithium  titanium  oxide  is 
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used  for  the  anode  to  produce  a  cell  with  a  nominal  voltage  of  1.5  V, 
suitable  for  direct  use  in  a  number  of  consumer  applications. 
Commercial  lithium  coin  cells,  in  general,  are  designed  to  maximize 
energy  density,  and  are  most  suitable  for  low-rate  current  drain  (3— 
100  pA)  applications  such  as  memory  backup. 

The  average  power  required  for  wireless  sensors  is  frequently 
low,  since  many  of  the  sensors  operate  on  an  intermittent  duty 
cycle  in  order  to  minimize  energy  consumption  [9-12].  Duty  cycles 
commonly  seen  with  WSNs  consist  of  very  short  (tens  to  hundreds 
of  milliseconds)  pulses  of  mA  magnitude  separated  by  much  longer 
“standby”  periods  where  little  or  no  power  is  required.  The 
resulting  average  power  (on  the  order  of  a  few  to  hundreds  of 
microwatt)  can  be  easily  met  by  lithium  coin  cells.  However,  the 
high  power  pulses  must  also  be  supplied  in  order  to  enable  func¬ 
tions  such  as  RF  transmission  and  reception.  In  many  cases,  the 
maximum  or  peak  current  is  many  times  greater  than  the  standby 
current,  often  differing  by  orders  of  magnitude.  The  pulse  power 
capability  of  lithium  coin  cells  must  be  understood  and  character¬ 
ized  in  order  to  most  effectively  use  these  cells  in  power  systems  for 
WSs.  Specifically,  an  understanding  of  the  transient  response  of  the 
batteries  to  intermittent  current  pulses  and  a  description  of  the 
physical  processes  that  determine  that  response  are  needed  in 
order  to  predict  battery  performance  and  optimize  battery  life  for 
WS  applications. 

In  this  study  we  investigate  battery  discharge  characteristics 
under  WS  operating  conditions,  and  demonstrate  the  suitability  of 
small-sized  commercial  lithium  coin  cells  for  sensor  duty  cycles. 
This  paper  is  focused  on  electrochemical  analysis  of  the  transient 
pulse  discharge  and  the  subsequent  relaxation  processes  that  take 
place  in  the  battery  in  order  to  provide  a  basis  for  understanding 
and  optimizing  battery  performance  for  sensing  duty  cycles.  A 
quantitative  mathematical  description  of  the  observed  battery 
behavior  is  provided  as  part  of  the  analysis.  This  work  with  ML1220 
cells  demonstrates  how  a  physical  understanding  of  battery  oper¬ 
ation  can  be  developed  and  put  into  a  form  that  is  usable  for  WS 
system  design  and  optimization.  Therefore,  the  applicability  of  the 
approach  and  results  provided  in  this  work  extend  well  beyond  the 
specific  cells  and  chemistries  considered. 

2.  Experimental 

The  most  common  rechargeable  lithium  coin  cells  on  the  market 
are  Mn02/LiAl  (ML)  and  V205/LiAl  (VL)  cells.  The  ML  cells  typically 
have  a  higher  energy  density  than  the  VL  cells  (e.g.  the  nominal 
capacity  of  ML1220  is  17  mAh  compared  to  7  mAh  of  VL1220). 
ML1220  cells  (Panasonic)  were  chosen  for  use  in  this  study  as  the 
ML1220  is  the  smallest  cell  in  ML  series  that  is  able  to  provide  the 
10—20  mA  pulse  current  needed  for  many  WSs  [10,11].  The  diam¬ 
eter  and  height  of  these  cells,  including  the  case,  are  12.5  mm  and 
2  mm  respectively.  The  cathode  disk  inside  the  case  has  a  diameter 
of  ~7.6  mm  and  thickness  of  ~1.0  mm.  The  ML  series  cells  use 
a  composite  manganese  oxide  for  the  cathode  [13],  and  a  lithium- 
aluminum  alloy  for  the  anode  [14].  The  electrolyte  consists  of 
a  lithium-ion  conducting  salt  solvated  in  ethylene  carbonate, 
butylene  carbonate  and  dimethyl  carbonate  [15].  The  rated  capacity 
at  30  pA  between  2.0  V  and  3.1  V  is  17  mAh.  The  2.0-3.1  V  range  is 
recommended  by  the  manufacturer  to  ensure  a  long  cycle  life,  and 
was  adopted  for  this  study. 

The  open  circuit  voltage  of  ML1220  cells  as  shipped  is  about 
2.7  V.  The  cells  were  first  discharged  to  2.0  V  at  0.05  mA,  and  then 
charged  to  3.1  V  before  testing.  Battery  charging  was  performed  at 
a  constant  current  of  1  mA  to  a  maximum  voltage  of  3.1  V,  followed 
by  charging  at  a  constant  voltage  of  3.1  V  until  the  current  dropped 
below  5  pA.  Pulse  cycling  tests  and  transient  pulse-relaxation  tests 
were  performed  with  a  Maccor  4300  battery  testing  system. 


Electrochemical  impedance  spectroscopy  (EIS)  tests  were  per¬ 
formed  using  a  frequency  response  analyzer  (Gamry  Instruments, 
PC4-750,  EIS  300)  over  a  frequency  range  of  100  kHz-0.1  Hz.  EIS 
experiments  utilized  the  galvanostatic  mode  of  the  instrument, 
where  a  small  sinusoidal  current  was  applied  to  the  cell  and  the 
response  of  the  voltage  was  measured.  The  EIS  experiments  were 
carried  out  on  fully  charged  cells  that  had  been  allowed  to  relax  at 
open  circuit  for  5  h  following  charging.  All  tests  were  carried  out  at 
room  temperature. 

3.  Results  and  discussion 

The  battery  capacity  during  continuous,  constant  current 
discharge  was  evaluated  for  a  range  of  currents  between  0.03  and 
50  mA  (Fig.  1).  At  low  rates  (30-50  pA),  the  observed  capacity  was 
essentially  the  rated  capacity  of  17  mAh.  At  moderate  to  high  rates, 
the  capacity  decreased  significantly  with  increasing  discharge 
current.  The  inset  shows  the  battery  performance  at  higher 
currents  (10-50  mA),  corresponding  to  C-rates  of  0.6— 3.0  C.  At 
10  mA,  the  discharge  time  was  275  s  and  the  capacity  obtained 
was  0.76  mAh,  about  4.5%  of  the  full  capacity.  At  20  mA,  the 
battery  discharged  for  ~30  s  before  the  cut-off  voltage  was 
reached,  and  the  capacity  achieved  was  less  than  0.2  mAh.  When 
the  current  was  higher  than  30  mA,  the  battery  reached  2.0  V  in  less 
than  3  s,  reflecting  little  usable  capacity  at  that  rate.  Although 
20  mA  is  only  equivalent  to  a  1.2  C-rate  for  the  battery,  it  corre¬ 
sponds  to  a  current  density  of  44  mA  cm-2  based  on  the  geometric 
area  of  the  cathode  disk.  When  the  entire  cross-sectional  area  of  the 
coin  cell  is  considered  (including  the  case),  the  cell  delivered 
~40  mW  cm-2  at  20  mA,  and  1.2  J  cm-2  out  of  the  125  J  cm-2  total 
energy  available  was  obtained  before  the  cut-off  voltage  was 
reached. 

When  the  battery  was  pulse  discharged  (10  mA,  0.1  s  pulses  and 
25  pA,  2  s  standby),  a  recovery  of  the  battery  voltage  was  observed 
during  the  standby  period.  This  resulted  in  a  significant  increase  in 
capacity  relative  to  a  constant  current  discharge  at  the  same  10  mA 
rate,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  An  example  of  the  detailed  current  and 
voltage  profiles  for  this  duty  cycle  is  shown  in  Fig.  3.  Data  were 
collected  every  200  cycles,  and  data  for  3  sequential  cycles  were 
recorded  each  time.  Fig.  2  shows  a  total  of  201  recordings  that 
appear  as  201  pulses,  as  the  3  sequential  cycles  overlap  on  this 
scale.  A  total  of  40,200  pulses  were  obtained  before  the  voltage 
dropped  to  2.0  V.  The  overall  capacity  of  the  battery  operating 
under  the  pulse  duty  cycle  was  11.7  mAh,  95%  of  which  was 
delivered  at  the  10  mA  peak  current.  This  capacity  was  about  70%  of 
the  full  capacity  of  the  cell,  and  was  15  times  higher  than  the 


Fig.  1.  Performance  of  ML1220  ceils  during  galvanostatic  discharge  at  different  rates. 
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Fig.  2.  Pulse  discharge  of  an  ML1220  cell  using  a  duty  cycle  with  10  mA,  0.1  s  pulses 
and  a  25  pA,  2  s  standby  between  pulses. 


capacity  obtained  from  a  continuous  discharge  at  10  mA.  The  peak 
power  delivered  was  20-28  mW  as  the  voltage  decreased  along  the 
discharge,  which  was  sufficient  to  provide  the  active  power  needed 
for  microsensors  and  low-power  WSs. 

During  pulse  discharge  of  the  battery,  the  operating  voltage 
varied  between  an  upper  and  a  lower  voltage,  as  shown  in  Figs.  2 
and  3,  where  the  upper  voltage  was  the  highest  voltage  reached 
during  standby  (point  B  in  Fig.  3)  and  the  lower  voltage  was  the 
lowest  voltage  during  a  pulse  (point  A).  The  operating  voltage  plays 
a  key  role  in  determining  battery  lifetime  and  power  in  wireless 
sensing  systems.  The  full  discharge  capacity  for  the  battery  under 
a  given  duty  cycle  is  assumed  to  be  reached  when  the  battery 
voltage  drops  below  the  lower  limit  specified  for  the  cell.  For  a  WS 
system,  this  limit  will  be  reached  during  a  discharge  pulse  where 
point  A  in  Fig.  3  drops  below  the  cut-off  voltage.  The  upper  and 
lower  voltages  of  the  pulse  discharge  depend  on  losses  associated 
with  the  various  electrochemical  processes  taking  place  in  the  cell. 

Important  aspects  of  this  study  include  identification  of  the 
dominant  electrochemical  processes  that  control  the  behavior  of 
the  battery,  and  the  development  of  a  theoretical  description  of 
those  processes  that  includes  the  time-dependent  cell  voltage 
observed  during  pulse  discharge.  The  need  for  this  information  is 
evident  from  the  results  shown  in  Fig.  2,  where  use  of  pulse 
discharges  with  intermediate  relaxation  increased  the  capacity  of 
the  battery  by  a  factor  of  15  over  the  capacity  observed  at  the  same 
rate  under  constant  discharge  conditions.  An  understanding  and 
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quantitative  description  of  battery  behavior  during  WS  duty  cycles 
will  provide  a  basis  for  optimizing  battery  and  system  performance 
and  lifetime. 

3.1.  Transient  analysis  of  single-pulse  discharge 

Fig.  4(a)  shows  voltage  vs.  time  data  for  5  mA,  10  mA  and  20  mA 
pulses  of  400  ms  duration  that  were  initiated  from  an  initial  open 
circuit  potential  (OCP)  of  3.1  V.  Data  were  recorded  every  10  ms 
during  the  first  second  following  initiation  of  the  pulse,  and  then  at 
longer  time  intervals  (0.1  s)  for  the  balance  of  the  relaxation  period. 
The  voltage  profiles,  both  during  and  after  the  pulse,  had  two  parts: 
a  region  of  rapid  voltage  change  and  a  region  of  slower  change,  as 
illustrated  in  Fig.  4(b).  When  the  current  was  applied,  there  was  an 
immediate  voltage  drop,  dVl,  which  was  estimated  as  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  open  circuit  voltage  before  the  pulse  and  the 
voltage  at  the  first  measurement  point  (t  =  10  ms).  As  time 
increased,  the  cell  voltage  continued  to  decrease  due  to  the  mass 
transport  processes  in  the  battery.  The  voltage  change,  dV2(t),  is 
measured  relative  to  the  voltage  at  10  ms.  In  Fig.  4(b),  dV2  shows 
the  voltage  change  from  t  =  10  ms  to  t  =  400  ms,  i.e.  dV2(400  ms). 
After  the  current  was  interrupted  at  the  end  of  the  pulse,  an 
immediate  voltage  rise  was  observed.  This  voltage  change,  labeled 
as  dV3,  is  defined  as  the  difference  between  the  end  of  discharge 
voltage  at  400  ms  and  the  voltage  corresponding  to  the  first  data 
point  of  relaxation  at  410  ms.  Following  this  immediate  voltage 
jump,  there  was  a  slower  period  of  relaxation  until  the  voltage 
remained  constant  at  the  open  circuit  value  (relaxation  at  longer 
times  not  shown  in  the  figure).  This  voltage  change,  dV4(t),  was 
defined  as  the  difference  between  the  voltage  measured  at  time  t 
during  relaxation  (after  completion  of  the  pulse)  and  the  final  value 
at  or  near  the  open  circuit  voltage  of  the  battery.  In  Fig.  4(b),  dV4 
shows  the  voltage  change  at  t  =  410  ms,  i.e.  d\/4(410  ms).  Because 
the  pulse  duration  was  very  short,  the  change  in  the  state-of-charge 
of  the  battery  was  not  significant.  For  example,  a  400  ms,  20  mA 
pulse  discharge  consumed  a  capacity  of  0.002  mAh,  which  changed 


Fig.  3.  Current  and  voltage  profiles  of  the  8801th-8803th  cycles  extracted  from  the 
pulse  discharge  data  described  in  Fig.  2. 


Fig.  4.  (a)  Voltage  response  to  5  mA,  10  mA  and  20  mA  pulses  of  400  ms  duration; 
(b)  Voltage  change  illustration  labeled  for  the  20  mA  pulse  curve. 
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the  battery  state-of-charge  by  only  0.013%.  For  this  reason,  the 
equilibrium  potential  of  the  battery  was  considered  to  be  the  same 
before  and  after  the  pulse  discharge. 

In  order  to  examine  the  processes  important  to  the  short  time 
scales  of  interest,  electrochemical  impedance  spectroscopy  (EIS) 
was  performed  on  fully  charged  ML1220  cells.  Fig.  5  shows  the 
Nyquist  plots  for  a  frequency  range  of  (0.1-100  kFIz).  The  intercept 
of  the  semicircle  and  the  Z  real  axis  at  high  frequencies  ( -  100  kFIz) 
yielded  a  value  of  — 13  Q  for  the  battery,  which  includes  both  ionic 
and  electronic  resistances.  These  resistances  are  characterized  by 
a  linear  relationship  between  current  and  voltage,  and  dominate 
the  behavior  at  high  frequencies  where  other  resistances  are  not 
important.  IR  losses/recovery  constitute  a  significant  portion  of  the 
rapid  voltage  changes  dVl  and  dV3  shown  in  Fig.  4(b). 

The  complex  impedance  in  the  mid-frequency  range  (250- 
60  kFIz)  includes  the  influence  of  both  the  double  layer  capaci¬ 
tance  and  the  charge-transfer  resistance  of  the  battery  [16].  The 
charge-transfer  resistance  was  estimated  as  -  7  Q  from  the  diam¬ 
eter  of  the  depressed  semicircle  as  described  by  Bard  and  Faulkner 
[17].  The  time  constant  for  double  layer  charging  was  estimated 
from  the  frequency  (-2500  FIz)  at  the  top  of  the  semicircle  as 
-0.5  ms  [17].  Because  this  time  is  short  relative  to  the  times  of 
interest  to  the  current  study,  double  layer  charging  was  not 
included  in  our  transient  modeling.  The  approximately  linear 
portion  of  the  Nyquist  plot  at  low  frequencies  (0.1—250  Hz)  is 
associated  with  diffusion  effects  in  both  the  electrolyte  and  the 
solid  phase  active  material. 

In  Fig.  5,  EIS  experiments  were  carried  out  at  an  RMS  current 
amplitude  of  25  pA,  as  well  as  at  a  much  higher  value  of  20  mA.  The 
variation  of  impedance  with  the  amplitude  of  the  sinusoidal 
current  can  be  used  to  investigate  the  kinetic  behavior  of  the 
battery  [18].  If  the  relationship  between  current  and  surface  over¬ 
potential  is  exponential,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the  observed 
kinetic  impedance  should  decrease  as  the  current  increases.  In 
contrast,  when  the  current  varies  linearly  with  the  surface  over¬ 
potential,  the  resulting  impedance  will  not  depend  on  the  ampli¬ 
tude  of  the  applied  sinusoidal  current.  As  seen  in  Fig.  5,  the  20  mA 
and  25  pA  curves  are  essentially  the  same,  indicating  pseudo-linear 
kinetics  over  the  current  range  used  in  our  studies. 

The  rapid  voltage  change  (dVl  and  dV3  in  Fig.  4)  that  occurred  at 
the  beginning  and  ending  of  each  pulse  was  further  analyzed  and 
plotted  against  the  applied  current  in  Fig.  6.  This  rapid  voltage 
change  was  caused  by  the  total  of  IR  resistance  and  kinetic  resis¬ 
tance  of  the  cell.  From  the  EIS  results,  the  ohmic  and  kinetic 
resistances  were  estimated  as  13  Q  and  7  Cl  respectively.  The  total 
resistance  added  up  to  -20  Q,  which  at  5, 10  and  20  mA  should 
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Fig.  5.  Nyquist  plot  for  a  fully  charged  ML1220  cell  at  open  circuit  (OCV  =  3.1  V)  for 
two  different  amplitudes  of  the  applied  sinusoidal  current. 


Fig.  6.  The  rapid  voltage  change  during  (dVl)  and  after  (dV3)  current  pulses  of 
different  magnitude. 

cause  a  voltage  drop  of  0.1,  0.2  and  0.4  V  respectively.  These  values 
compare  reasonably  well  with  the  observed  voltage  changes  shown 
in  Fig.  6.  Both  dVl  and  d\/3  were  linearly  proportional  to  the  applied 
pulse  current,  consistent  with  the  pseudo-linear  kinetics  described 
above.  The  fast  voltage  change  after  the  pulse  (d\/3)  is  a  rapid 
relaxation  of  the  overpotentials  associated  with  dVl,  and  should  be 
similar  in  magnitude  to  dVl.  The  difference  between  dVl  and  dV3  at 
the  same  current  is  likely  due  to  local  composition  changes. 

While  the  rapid  voltage  change  dVl  was  a  function  of  only  the 
pulse  current,  the  slower  voltage  change  dV2  during  the  pulse 
depended  on  both  current  and  time.  When  dV2  in  Fig.  4  was  plotted 
against  the  square  root  of  the  time,  a  linear  relationship  was 
immediately  apparent  (see  Fig.  7).  The  slightly  irregular  voltages 
between  0.25  and  0.3  s1/2  are  an  artifact  caused  by  the  testing 
system  software  around  t  =  60-90  ms  due  to  a  time  step  adjust¬ 
ment  during  data  collection.  Because  dV2  was  calculated  relative  to 
the  voltage  at  0.01  s,  dV2  was  zero  at  t  =  0.1  s1^2  for  all  currents. 
This,  of  course,  is  an  approximation  as  the  effects  related  to 
composition  change  begin  immediately.  The  intercepts  extrapo¬ 
lated  from  the  linear  correlations  to  t  =  0  are  related  to  the  voltage 
changes  that  took  place  in  the  first  0.01  s.  The  square  root  of  time 


Fig.  7.  The  voltage  change  as  a  function  of  the  square  root  of  time  during  400  ms 
discharge  pulses  at  currents  of  5, 10  and  20  mA. 
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dependence  is  characteristic  of  that  observed  for  the  concentration 
during  transient  diffusion,  which  may  be  important  in  this  system. 
The  slopes  of  the  curves  increased  with  current  (for  a  constant 
pulse  width  of  400  ms),  with  the  magnitude  of  the  slope  roughly 
proportional  to  the  current. 

A  similar  linear  relationship  between  the  voltage  and  the  square 
root  of  time  was  observed  by  Weppner  and  Huggins  [19],  who 
applied  a  galvanostatic  intermittent  titration  technique  (GITT)  to 
a  LisSb  electrode.  Their  experiments,  performed  on  dense  planar 
electrodes,  showed  a  linear  relationship  between  voltage  and  solid 
phase  concentration  over  a  limited  range  of  SOC,  and  voltage/time 
behavior  that  was  controlled  by  diffusion  in  the  solid  phase.  The 
applicability  of  these  conditions  to  the  cells  of  interest  to  the 
present  study  is  examined  below.  In  doing  this  we  note  that,  in 
contrast  to  the  planar  electrodes  used  by  Weppner  and  Huggins, 
the  ML1220  cells  have  a  thick  porous  cathode,  and  application  of 
their  analysis  to  the  present  study  requires  a  knowledge  of  the 
current  distribution  in  the  porous  electrode. 

As  we  seek  a  quantitative  description  of  the  slow  transitions  that 
take  place  during  pulse  discharge  and  relaxation  (see  Fig.  4),  an 
understanding  of  the  physical  processes  that  control  cell  perfor¬ 
mance  is  critical.  In  ML1220  cells,  the  cathode  layer  (1  mm)  is  much 
thicker  than  the  separator  (50-100  pm)  and  the  LiAl  anode  layer 
(100-200  pm).  The  lithium  diffusion  coefficient  of  the  LiAl  alloy  was 
found  to  be  on  the  order  of  10~6  cm2  s-1  at  415  °C  [20]  and 
10-9  cm2  s-1  at  room  temperature  [21  ],  which  is  significantly  higher 
than  that  of  the  manganese  oxide  material  used  in  the  cathode.  For 
lithiated  manganese  dioxide  (Lio.33Mn02),  the  reported  diffusion 
coefficient  ranged  from  3  x  10-12  to  6  x  10-11  cm2  s-1  [22].  More¬ 
over,  the  LiAl  alloy  anode  is  typically  cycled  across  a  two-phase 
(a  +  (3)  region,  within  which  the  voltage  of  the  LiAl  electrode 
remains  constant  during  lithium  insertion  and  extraction  [23]. 
Therefore,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  slow  changes  in  voltage  observed 
during  pulse  discharge  are  due  to  the  anode.  It  is  hence  reasonable  to 
expect  that  the  transport  processes  in  the  cathode  dominate  the 
transient  voltage  change  during  the  pulse. 

As  we  examine  transient  transport  in  the  cathode,  we  first 
consider  the  role  of  liquid  phase  transport.  At  room  temperature, 
the  diffusion  coefficient  of  the  electrolyte  is  generally  in  the  range 
of  2  x  10  6— 4  x  10  6  cm2  s-1  depending  on  the  lithium-ion 
concentration  [24].  Since  the  detailed  composition  and  properties 
of  the  electrolyte  are  unknown,  we  assume  a  diffusivity  value  on 
the  lower  end,  2  x  10-6  cm2  s-1,  for  calculation  purposes.  If  the  Li 
concentration  is  1  M,  and  the  porosity  of  the  cathode  layer  is  0.4, 
the  total  amount  of  Li+  in  the  liquid  phase  of  the  cathode  is 
~  1.8  x  10"5  mol.  A  20  mA  0.4  s  pulse  consumes  ~  8.3  x  10-8  mol  of 
Li+  in  the  cathode  and  releases  the  same  amount  of  Li+  to  the 
electrolyte  in  the  anode.  This  should  cause  little  change  to  the  bulk 
concentration  of  the  electrolyte  in  the  cathode.  The  Li-ion 
concentration  at  the  electrode  surface  may  vary  somewhat  from 
that  of  the  bulk,  but  the  associated  overpotential  is  not  expected  to 
be  large  due  to  the  large  interfacial  area  of  the  porous  electrode  and 
the  short  discharge  time.  Indeed,  an  estimate  of  the  concentration 
overpotential  associated  with  differences  in  the  concentration 
between  the  particle  surface  and  the  bulk  of  the  pore  was  only 
0.2  mV.  Consequently,  it  appears  that  the  solid  phase  mass  transfer 
in  the  cathode  is  the  dominant  contributor  to  the  voltage  change 
during  the  pulse. 

To  gain  insight  into  the  current  distribution  across  the  cathode, 
the  dimensionless  exchange  current  [25]  is  considered  for  linear  or 
pseudo-linear  kinetics: 
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where  L  is  the  thickness  of  the  electrode.  If  v 2  is  large,  the  reaction 
distribution  in  the  electrode  is  non-uniform.  The  penetration 
depth,  within  which  reaction  rates  are  appreciable,  can  be  esti¬ 
mated  by  L\v  where  aa  and  ac  are  the  apparent  transfer  coefficients, 
(often  taken  to  be  0.5  for  lithium  batteries),  F  is  Faraday’s  constant, 
R  is  the  ideal  gas  constant  and  T  is  temperature  (298  I<  for  this 
study).  Physical  parameters  include:  a,  the  specific  surface  area  per 
volume;  k6^,  the  effective  conductivity  of  the  electrolyte;  ae ^  the 
effective  electronic  conductivity  of  the  matrix;  and  z0,  the  exchange 
current  density. 

For  initial  calculations,  the  particle  size  ( Rp  =  3  pm)  and  cathode 
porosity  (r  =  0.4)  were  estimated  from  SEM  images  of  the  cathode. 
The  dependence  of  the  results  on  these  values  will  be  shown  later. 
The  specific  surface  area  can  be  estimated  from  Rp  and  e  for 
spherical  particles  by 


a  = 


3(1  -  e) 


(2) 


To  obtain  the  electronic  conductivity  of  the  cathode  layer,  the 
cathode  was  removed  from  the  battery,  washed  in  a  diethyl 
carbonate  solvent,  and  dried  in  a  glovebox.  The  conductivity  was 
then  measured  with  use  of  a  four  line  probe  [26],  which  is  similar  to 
a  four  point  probe,  under  a  pressure  of  -  80  kPa.  The  four  line  probe 
configuration  minimized  the  influence  of  contact  resistance,  and 
consistent  conductivity  measurements  were  obtained.  The 
measured  value  of  0.52  ±  0.04  S  cm-1  represents  the  effective 
conductivity  ae ^  of  the  cathode  matrix  consisting  of  conductive 
additives,  active  material,  and  polymer  binder,  and  is  similar  to  the 
effective  conductivity  measured  by  others  for  Li-ion  cathodes  [27]. 
The  ionic  conductivity  of  the  electrolyte  is  about  0.01  S  cm-1  at 
room  temperature,  based  on  a  solution  of  1  M  LiPF6  in  carbonate 
solvent  mixtures  [24].  The  effective  conductivity  of  the  electrolyte, 
is  the  bulk  conductivity  corrected  by  volume  fraction  of  the 
liquid  phase  in  the  cathode  as  follows  [28], 


Keff  =  /C£15  (3) 

This  value  is  always  less  than  the  intrinsic  value  since  e  <  1. 
The  value  of  Ke^laeff  is  therefore  less  than  0.01/0.52  or  0.019. 
Small  values  of  Ke^lae^  indicate  that  the  reaction  occurs  preferen¬ 
tially  near  the  electrode— solution  boundary  close  to  the  separator 
region  [25]. 

The  exchange  current  density  can  be  inferred  from  the  following 
relationship  for  linear  or  pseudo-linear  kinetics  [28]: 
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Eq.  (4)  can  be  rewritten  as: 
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Since  the  LiAl  anode  is  known  to  have  higher  exchange  current 
densities  [29,30],  the  kinetic  resistance  obtained  from  the  EIS  result 
in  Fig.  5  was  due  principally  to  the  reaction  at  the  cathode.  Rct  was 
estimated  to  be  3  Cl-cm2  based  on  the  cross-sectional  area  of  the 
cathode  disk,  and  the  superficial  z'o  based  on  this  area  was  calcu¬ 
lated  as  8.0  mA  cm-2.  The  actual  interfacial  area  for  reaction  was 
estimated  as  a  •  SL/v,  where  S  is  the  cross-sectional  area  of  the 
cathode.  The  penetration  depth  L\v  was  assumed  to  be  the  same  for 
short  current  pulses  and  for  high  frequency  AC  experiments.  If  Rct  is 
expressed  in  terms  of  a  •  SL/v,  [Eqs.  (1)  and  (5)]  can  be  solved 
simultaneously  by  iteration  to  yield  a  v2  value  of  188.  The  resulting 
penetration  depth,  L/v,  was  73  pm,  much  less  than  the  electrode 
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thickness  of  1  mm.  Thus,  the  reaction  takes  place  preferentially  at 
the  separator-electrode  interface  in  a  region  of  ~70  pm. 

During  a  short  discharge  pulse,  diffusion  in  the  solid  phase  can 
be  approximated  as  a  1-D  planar  system,  since  solid  diffusion  only 
reaches  a  very  thin  layer  on  the  surface  of  the  active  particle 
(diffusion  length  2 Dt  is  0.04  pm  when  t  =  0.4  s,  D  =  10'11  cm2  s-1). 
The  governing  equation  for  transient  mass  transfer  under  these 
conditions  is  Fields  second  law, 


0C  02c 

at  =  U6x2 

(6) 

The  initial  and  boundary  conditions  are 

c  =  Co 

for  t  =  0; 
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with  x  =  0  at  the  surface  and  x  =  Rv  at  the  center  of  the  active 
particle.  D  is  the  solid  phase  diffusion  coefficient,  and  i  and  Co  are 
current  density  and  initial  concentration,  respectively.  We  assume 
that  the  reaction  distribution  is  uniform  inside  the  reaction  zone. 
The  local  current  density  i  can  then  be  calculated  based  on  the 
interfacial  area  a  •  SL/v.  For  short  times  when  t  «  Rp/D,  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  Eq.  (6)  under  conditions  (7)— (9)  can  be  approximated  as 

c(x  =  0,t)  =  c0+±^  (10) 

The  change  in  the  cell  voltage  can  be  related  to  the  change  in  the 
solid  surface  concentration  in  Eq.  (10)  by  thermodynamics,  i.e.  the 
coulometric  titration  curve  of  the  active  material.  The  result  is  an 
equation  that  describes  the  time  dependence  of  the  voltage  in 
terms  of  the  electrochemical  and  material  properties  of  the  lithium 
intercalation  material  [19]: 

d E  2Vm  idE 

dy/t  1  J 

where  Vm  is  the  material  molar  volume  and  dE/dy  is  the  slope  of  the 
voltage  vs.  composition  curve  of  the  active  material.  The  change  in 
Vm,  D  and  dE/dy  with  composition  can  be  neglected  for  a  short 
pulse,  so  dE/dt  should  be  linear  with  respect  to  the  current  density  i, 
consistent  with  the  results  shown  in  Fig.  7.  Eq.  (11)  can  be  rear¬ 
ranged  to  calculate  the  solid  diffusion  coefficient  [19]: 
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While  our  purpose  in  this  paper  is  to  describe  the  transient 
behavior  of  the  battery  in  order  to  investigate  its  impact  on  perfor¬ 
mance  and  lifetime  in  WS  applications,  comparison  of  the  diffusivity 
estimated  from  Eq.  (12)  with  values  reported  in  the  literature 
provides  us  with  a  convenient,  independent  check  of  the  validity  of 
the  equations  for  the  system  of  interest.  Flere  Vm  was  assumed  to  be 
the  molar  volume  of  MnC^.  This  is  a  reasonable  approximation,  given 
that  the  molar  mass  of  LiyMnC^  varies  little  from  Mn02,  and  the 
density  of  most  lithium  manganese  oxide  material  (e.g.  LiyM^CU 
[31])  is  typically  within  20%  of  that  of  MnC^.  The  value  of  dE/dy  at 
3.1  V  was  obtained  with  use  of  data  from  Ref.  [29],  and  dE/dt  was 
obtained  from  Fig.  7  at  5,  10  and  20  mA.  With  these  values  the 
diffusion  coefficient  D  was  estimated  to  be  (3.9  ±1.2)  x  10-11  cm2  s-1, 
which  was  very  close  to  the  values  reported  in  Ref.  [22].  In  contrast,  D 
was  incorrectly  calculated  to  be  2.7  x  1CT13  cm2  s-1  if  a  uniform 
current  distribution  was  assumed  for  the  entire  cathode  and  the  total 
interfacial  area  was  used  for  current  density  calculation.  These  results 
provide  evidence  for  the  validity  of  the  present  approach  and  illus¬ 
trate  the  importance  of  accounting  for  the  non-uniform  current 
distribution  in  thick  electrodes. 

The  calculations  above  are  based  on  estimated  values  of  porosity 
and  particle  size.  The  impact  of  these  two  parameters  was  evalu¬ 
ated,  and  the  results  are  shown  in  Fig.  8.  The  results  indicate  that 
the  penetration  depth  increases  with  porosity,  but  changes  little 
with  particle  size,  and  the  resulting  diffusion  coefficient  increases 
with  decreasing  porosity  and  increasing  particle  size.  In  Eq.  (2)  the 
specific  area  decreases  with  either  increasing  porosity  or  particle 
size,  leading  to  a  decrease  in  v.  An  increase  in  the  porosity  also 
increases  the  values  of  causing  L/v  to  increase.  The  particle 
radius  is  varied  over  a  relatively  wide  range,  which  causes 
a  significant  change  in  the  specific  area.  The  reaction  area  depends 
on  both  specific  area  and  penetration  depth.  The  diffusion  coeffi¬ 
cient  decreases  with  increasing  porosity  when  the  change  in  L/v 
dominates.  D  varies  over  an  order  of  magnitude  when  the  particle 
radius  varies  from  1  pm  to  4  pm,  which  is  driven  by  the  change  in 
the  specific  area  (a).  It  is  clear  that  the  calculated  diffusion  coeffi¬ 
cient  is  affected  by  both  porosity  and  particle  size.  However,  the 
variation  caused  by  uncertainties  in  these  design  parameters  is 
small  relative  to  the  error  that  would  have  resulted  from  the 
assumption  of  a  uniform  current  distribution  throughout  the  entire 
porous  electrode,  and  can  be  minimized  with  improved  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  structure  and  properties  of  the  electrode. 

Eq.  (11)  can  be  integrated  over  the  pulse  length  to  yield  an 
expression  for  the  voltage  change.  In  Fig.  7,  dV2  was  measured 
relative  to  the  voltage  at  t  =  10  ms.  By  including  the  voltage  changes 
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Fig.  8.  Influence  of  porosity  and  particle  size  on  the  penetration  depth  and  solid  diffusion. 
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in  the  first  10  ms  (the  y-intercepts),  we  have  the  total  voltage 
change  during  the  pulse  relative  to  the  voltage  at  t  =  0  as: 

Wp=F\-f-Vt  (13) 

where  AVP  varies  linearly  with  applied  current  I  and  with  square 
root  of  time,  FI  =  (2Vm/VnD)(l/F)(dE/dy),  and  F2  =  a-S(L/v). 
The  parameter  FI  is  a  function  of  the  material  properties  of  the 
battery  including  the  solid  diffusion  coefficient,  molar  volume  and 
thermodynamics;  F2  reflects  the  influence  of  battery  design 
parameters  like  electrode  thickness,  geometric  area,  particle  size 
and  porosity.  For  the  short  pulses  used  in  WSs,  FI  and  F2  can  be 
approximated  as  constants  when  the  battery  state-of-charge  (SOC) 
does  not  change  appreciably.  When  these  electrochemical  param¬ 
eters  are  not  available,  data  from  a  single  short  pulse  can  be  used  to 
determine  FI  and  F2  from  the  relationship  between  the  voltage  and 
t  (see  Fig.  7). 

Eq.  (13)  can  be  used  for  quick  and  easy  estimation  of  the  voltage 
change  under  various  pulse  conditions  at  a  given  SOC.  When 
combined  with  the  linear  relationship  between  the  instant  voltage 
drop  dVl  and  the  applied  current,  the  total  voltage  change  for  the 
pulse  can  be  predicted  to  yield  an  estimate  of  the  lower  voltage. 
Caution  should  be  paid  to  both  the  current  and  pulse  length  range 
where  the  above  linear  relations  are  valid.  For  a  pulse  current  no 
greater  than  20  mA,  the  linear  dependence  of  the  voltage  on  the 
square  root  of  time  was  found  valid  for  pulse  lengths  up  to  1  s;  this 
time  was  longer  for  lower  currents  (e.g.  2  s  for  5  mA).  At  higher 
current  (e.g.  20  mA),  a  deviation  from  the  linear  dependence  of  the 
voltage  on  the  applied  current  (~20%  lower)  was  also  found,  as 
shown  by  the  slopes  in  Fig.  7.  Possible  explanations  include 
a  change  in  the  thermodynamic  factor  over  the  pertinent  stoi¬ 
chiometric  range  at  longer  times  or  at  higher  currents  [19].  In  the 
case  of  ML1220  cells,  the  deviation  may  also  be  due  to  the  non- 
uniform  reaction  distribution  inside  the  reaction  zone  and  the 
resulting  non-uniform  local  solid  surface  concentration. 

3.2.  Transient  analysis  of  relaxation 

In  the  previous  section  we  established  solid  phase  diffusion  as 
the  primary  factor  that  controlled  the  rate  of  voltage  change 
beyond  the  initial  voltage  drop  associated  with  kinetic  and  ohmic 
effects.  This  section  focuses  on  the  relaxation  behavior  after  a  pulse 
discharge.  As  illustrated  in  Fig.  4,  the  voltage  profile  after  a  pulse 
consists  of  an  initial  rapid  change  due  to  immediate  relaxation  of 
the  voltage  losses  associated  with  kinetic  and  ohmic  resistances, 
followed  by  a  period  of  slower  change  that  is  associated  with 
relaxation  of  the  concentration  gradient  in  the  solid  phase.  The 
slow  concentration  relaxation  is  critical  and  is  likely  the  reason  for 
the  difference  between  the  low  capacity  observed  for  constant 
current  discharge  and  the  much  higher  capacity  observed  for  pulse 
discharge  at  the  same  rate,  but  with  time  for  relaxation  between 
the  intermittent  pulses  (see  Fig.  2).  The  interaction  of  duty  cycle  and 
relaxation  needs  to  be  understood  in  order  to  predict  the  battery 
performance  in  WSs.  In  this  section  we  quantify  the  relaxation 
behavior  with  use  of  a  transient  voltage  analysis  similar  to  that  used 
in  the  previous  section. 

The  voltage  profile  for  the  relaxation  period  is  shown  in  Fig.  9  for 
a  variety  of  different  discharge  pulses,  each  with  a  current  between 
5  and  20  mA  and  duration  between  100  and  400  ms.  The  transient 
voltage  change,  dV4(t)  =  Vocp  -  V(0»  is  plotted  as  a  function  of  the 
inverse  square  root  of  time  in  Figs.  10  and  11.  The  relaxation  time 
used  in  Figs.  10  and  11  is  defined  as  zero  at  the  end  of  the  discharge 
pulse,  and  increases  from  that  point.  In  this  section  we  use  t  for 
relaxation  time,  and  i  to  designate  the  length  of  the  pulse  that 


Time  (s) 

Fig.  9.  Voltage  relaxation  curves  following  pulses  of  various  currents  and  lengths.  Time 
is  measured  from  the  initiation  of  the  pulse.  Inset:  relaxation  curves  for  test  times  from 
5  to  200  s. 

occurred  just  previous  to  the  relaxation  period  of  interest.  The 
discontinuity  in  the  voltage  curves  evident  for  time  axis  values  of 
approximately  3.5  s-1^2  is  due  to  an  artifact  of  the  measurement 
system  as  mentioned  above. 

The  rapid  voltage  changes  d\/l  and  dV3  are  similar  in  magni¬ 
tude,  as  are  dV4  at  the  beginning  of  the  relaxation  and  d\/2  at  the 
end  of  a  pulse  (i.e.,  dV4(t  =  0)  ~  dV2(i);  see  Fig.  4).  It  is  apparent 
from  Fig.  9  that  the  magnitude  of  the  voltage  change  during 
relaxation  increased  with  increasing  pulse  current  and  length.  The 
rate  of  change  of  dV4  was  greatest  at  the  beginning  of  the  relaxation 
period,  and  slowed  as  the  concentration  gradient  relaxed.  dV4 
varied  linearly  with  1  It  at  relaxation  times  greater  than  ~  0.5  s  (i.e., 
1/t  <  1.4  s  ^2)  for  all  the  pulses  shown  in  Figs.  9  and  10.  In  addition, 
current  pulses  of  different  magnitude  and  duration  approached  the 
same  limit  if  the  amount  of  charge  passed  during  the  pulse  was  the 
same.  For  example,  in  Figs.  9  and  10  we  see  that  the  dV4  values  for 
the  (20  mA,  200  ms)  and  (10  mA,  400  ms)  pulses  were  very  close  in 
magnitude  for  1/t  <  1.4.  Fig.  11  provides  an  expanded  view  of  the 
curves  that  illustrates  the  linearity  for  times  greater  than  0.5  s;  for 
clarity,  the  curves  that  are  overlapped  with  the  relaxation  voltage 
for  (5  mA,  400  ms)  and  (10  mA,  400  ms)  pulses  are  not  shown  in  the 
figure. 

The  voltage  at  short  times  reflected  the  impact  of  the  local 
concentration  gradient.  For  example,  at  t  =  0.01  s  (right  axis  of  the 
graph),  dV4  for  the  (20  mA,  100  ms)  pulse  was  the  same  as  that  for 
the  (10  mA,  400  ms)  pulse,  but  later  dropped  to  a  lower  value  due  to 


Fig.  10.  Transient  voltage  change  versus  1  /Vt  during  relaxation  for  t  =  0.01—30  s. 
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Fig.  11.  Transient  voltage  change  versus  1  /\/t  during  relaxation  for  t  =  0.5-30  s  (inset 
for  t  =  30-200  s). 


the  lower  amount  of  charge  passed  during  the  pulse.  The  initial 
value  reflected  the  fact  that  the  surface  concentration  and  local 
gradient  were  higher  for  the  higher  current  pulse,  giving  a  tempo¬ 
rarily  higher  voltage  loss  that  subsequently  relaxed  to  the  value 
expected  from  the  amount  of  charge  passed. 

At  longer  times  (t  =  0.5-30  s),  the  initial  concentration  distri¬ 
bution  in  the  thin  outer  layer  of  the  active  material  particle  is  of  less 
importance,  and  diffusion  into  the  bulk  of  the  particle  becomes 
analogous  to  that  of  a  known  quantity  of  the  diffusing  species  at  the 
surface  of  the  particle  that  undergoes  semi-infinite  diffusion. 
Diffusion  in  the  solid  phase  can  be  approximated  as  a  1-D  system 
because  the  solid  diffusion  penetration  length  (2 Dt  =  0.4  pm  at 
t  =  30  s)  is  small  relative  to  the  active  particle  radius  (3  pm).  The 
solution  for  Fields  second  law  thus  can  be  expressed  as  [32]: 

c(x-t,  =  c°  +  V&fxp(TO)  (,4) 

where  Co  is  the  concentration  in  the  particle  prior  to  the  pulse 
(assumed  to  be  uniform),  x  is  the  distance  from  the  surface  of  the 
particle,  and  M  is  the  total  amount  of  material  added  during  the 
pulse  per  surface  area.  M  is  assumed  to  be  present  at  the  surface  of 
the  particle  in  this  calculation  and  can  be  calculated  from  the 
current  density  i  and  the  pulse  length  i  by  M  =  ii/F.  The  current 
density,  i,  should  be  based  on  the  actual  interfacial  area  a  •  SL/v,  as 
illustrated  in  the  previous  section. 

Similar  to  the  derivation  of  Eqs.  (11)  and  (12),  the  change  of 
voltage  can  be  related  to  the  change  of  lithium  concentration  at  the 
surface  of  the  active  particle  (at  x  =  0)  as  follows: 

d E  _  Vm  z  •  t  dF  (15) 

d(l /Vt)  ~  x/rrD^dy 

Eq.  (15)  shows  that  dF/d(l/t)  should  vary  linearly  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  current  and  the  pulse  length,  consistent  with  the 
experimental  results  shown  in  Figs.  10  and  11.  Note  that  the  voltage 
change  in  the  region  where  Eq.  (15)  is  valid  depends  only  on  the 
product  of  the  pulse  current  and  the  pulse  time,  consistent  with  the 
overlapping  results  noted  earlier.  As  expected,  and  consistent  with 
Eq.  (15),  the  slopes  of  the  lines  in  Fig.  11  were  proportional  to  the 
pulse  currents  at  a  constant  pulse  length  of  400  ms.  With  the  same 
physical  parameters  used  in  the  previous  section  and  the  dF/d(l/t) 
data  from  Fig.  11  (t  =  0.5-30  s),  we  used  Eq.  (15)  to  estimate  the 


diffusivity  as  D  =  (4.3  ±  0.3)  x  10  11  cm2  s-1.  This  value  agrees  well 
with  the  value  of  3.9  x  10-11  cm2  s-1  obtained  from  Eq.  (12)  using 
the  pulse  data  instead  of  the  relaxation  data  used  here.  The 
agreement  between  the  diffusivities  estimated  from  the  two 
equations,  the  linearity  of  the  data  with  the  expected  functions  of 
time,  the  linear  dependence  of  the  slopes  on  the  current  density  for 
a  given  pulse  length,  and  the  overlap  of  curves  with  similar  values 
of  z  •  t,  all  confirm  the  validity  of  the  relationships  used  to  describe 
voltage  changes  with  time  both  during  the  pulse  and  during 
relaxation. 

At  long  times  (30-200  s),  the  rate  of  voltage  change  became 
slower  than  that  expected  from  Eq.  (14),  as  shown  in  the  inset  of 
Fig.  11.  The  reason  for  this  behavior  is  likely  that  the  assumption  of 
planar  semi-infinite  diffusion  (Eq.  (14))  is  no  longer  valid  at  long 
times.  Other  factors  may  also  contribute,  such  as  the  redistribution 
of  lithium  from  the  reaction  zone  to  other  areas  on  the  electrode. 
For  practical  purposes,  the  cell  voltage  was  considered  to  be  fully 
relaxed  when  it  was  within  2  mV  of  the  OCV  (2  mV  is  the  voltage 
resolution  for  the  testing  system  used). 

Although  over  50%  of  the  overall  voltage  relaxation  took  place 
within  the  first  0.5  s  after  the  pulse  (the  “short  time”  region  in 
Fig.  10  at  1  It  >  1.4),  the  standby  time  intervals,  within  which  a  WS  is 
most  likely  to  operate,  correspond  to  the  linear  region  shown  in 
Fig.  11  (seconds  to  minutes).  Nearly  80%  of  the  voltage  change  due 
to  relaxation  of  current  within  gradients  occurred  in  the  first  2—3  s 
after  the  pulse,  and  only  2-5%  of  voltage  change  took  place  in  the 
long  time  relaxation  region  (30  s  or  longer).  Because  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  concentration  gradients  leads  to  voltage  losses,  the 
extent  of  time  available  for  relaxation  may  have  a  significant  impact 
on  the  available  capacity  and  performance  of  a  battery  under  WS 
cycle  conditions.  In  subsequent  work,  these  impacts  will  be 
demonstrated  experimentally  and  discussed  in  the  context  of  the 
limiting  processes  identified  in  this  work. 

For  relaxation  in  the  intermediate  linear  region,  Eq.  (15)  can  be 
integrated  to  yield: 


AVr 


FI  I  t  1 

T'F2  '7F 


(16) 


where  AVr  is  the  variation  of  voltage  from  the  OCV,  which  varies 
linearly  with  the  inverse  of  square  root  of  time,  the  current  I  and  the 
length  t  of  the  pulse  applied  just  prior  to  relaxation.  When  the  y- 
intercept  values  in  Fig.  11  are  small  relative  to  the  voltage  change  of 
interest,  this  equation  should  introduce  little  error,  especially  for 
relaxation  times  less  than  5  s.  If  greater  precision  is  required,  the 
A Vr  can  be  corrected  to  account  for  the  y-intercept  for  each  current. 
FI  and  F2  can  be  obtained  from  the  relaxation  data  or  from  the 
pulse  experiments  described  in  the  previous  section. 

Eq.  (16)  can  be  used  to  estimate  the  length  of  time  required  for 
the  voltage  to  relax  to  within  a  certain  value  (AVr)  of  the  OCV.  Once 
that  relaxation  time  is  known  for  a  given  cell  at  a  specified 
temperature,  I  and  t,  it  is  straightforward  to  estimate  the  relaxation 
time  for  other  pulse  currents  and  lengths.  Under  these  conditions, 
everything  in  Eq.  (16)  is  constant  except  for  t,  I  and  i.  Therefore, 

t  oc/2-!2  (17) 

Eq.  (17)  can  be  used  to  facilitate  duty  cycle  design  from  a  limited 
amount  of  experimental  data.  Of  particular  interest  is  the  length  of 
time  required  to  approach  full  relaxation. 


4.  Conclusion 

In  this  paper,  we  have  examined  the  transient  behavior  of 
a  commercial  lithium  coin  cell  during  pulse  discharge  and 
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subsequent  relaxation  as  would  occur  as  part  of  a  sensor  duty  cycle. 
A  quantitative  description  of  the  voltage  change  with  time  during 
the  pulse  and  relaxation  is  provided  as  part  of  the  study.  With  EIS 
experiments,  we  identified  the  magnitude  of  the  rapid  voltage 
losses  that  occur  upon  initiation  and  termination  of  the  pulse  that 
are  associated  with  ohmic  and  interfacial  resistances.  The  EIS 
results  also  indicated  a  near-linear  charge-transfer  resistance  for 
the  system  over  the  range  of  currents  considered.  Solid  phase 
diffusion  in  the  cathode  was  found  to  be  the  major  contributor  to 
the  “slow”  transient  voltage  change  that  occurred  during  and  after 
a  pulse.  A  simple  analytical  model  was  developed  to  describe  this 
time-dependent  voltage  and  the  corresponding  concentration 
distribution  for  a  thick  porous  electrode  with  a  non-uniform 
current  distribution.  A  fit  of  the  analytical  model  to  experimental 
data,  similar  to  that  shown  previously  in  the  literature  for  planar 
electrodes,  permitted  an  estimate  of  the  solid  phase  diffusivity. 
Independent  fitting  of  the  pulse  data  and  relaxation  data  both 
yielded  a  diffusivity  of  D  ~4  x  10  11  cm2  s-1,  which  agrees  well 
with  measured  values  for  this  system  [22]  and  provides  evidence 
for  the  validity  of  the  approach  used  here  to  describe  the  transient 
behavior  of  the  battery. 

The  voltage  change  with  time,  both  during  a  pulse  and  following 
a  pulse,  were  accurately  described  by  the  analytical  expressions 
presented  in  this  paper.  Thus,  this  study  provides  insight  into  and 
a  description  of  the  factors  that  influence  and  control  battery 
behavior  during  pulsed  cycling.  Of  particular  note  is  the  observa¬ 
tion  that  the  time  required  for  relaxation  is  much  longer  than  the 
pulse  length.  Consequently,  the  relaxation  time  and  its  relationship 
to  the  desired  duty  cycle  will  be  a  critical  factor  in  determining  the 
suitability  of  a  cell  for  sustained  pulse  discharge.  The  quantitative 
description  of  the  voltage  change  with  time  during  the  pulse  and 
relaxation  provides  a  convenient  and  powerful  tool  for  predicting 
cell  voltage  and  a  basis  for  understanding  and  optimizing  battery 
performance  for  duty  cycles  characteristic  of  wireless  sensing 
systems. 
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